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and the monasteries of St. Olaf, St. Michael, 
and St. Thomas were levelled with the earth. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the church 
at Krakortok from the circumstance that here 
the Northmen made their last stand, and, 
under the leadership of a man named Un- 
gitok, for some years maintained an obstinate 
and successful resistance. At this time great 
numbers of the savages were collected upon 
the island of Aukpeitsavik (about midway 
between Krakortok and Julianashaab), under 
the lead of their chief, Krassippe. 

These savages, or Skraellings, were the 
Esquimaux of the present time. Originally 
they appear to have been warlike and aggres- 
sive. At present they are an inoffensive, 
harmless people—a change entirely due to 
the influence of the Danish missionaries and 
the Moravian Brethren, who have been among 
them during the past hundred and fifty years. 

Whence they came, we can of course only 
conjecture, since they had formerly no written 
language of any kind, and possessed only 
vague traditions of having come from the 
West. That they crossed from Asia by Beh- 
ring’s Straits, and then wandered eastward 
along the coasts of Arctic America, until, in 
course of time, they reached Greenland, there 
can be no reasonable doubt. Of the period of 
their original migration we cannot, of course, 
have ground for even a rational speculation. 
This is, however, wholly unimportant to our 
present purpose, which concerns only their 
appearance in Greenland—an event which, 
as we have seen, happened in the fourteenth 
century. Could it be that these same savages 
were identical with those of similar character 
which Lief and his successors, three centuries 
before, had found on the shores of Massachu- 
setts, and who were there in sufficient num- 
bers to prevent the Northmen from occupy- 
ing the country? I think it very probable; 
and their appearance in Greenland is, perhaps, 
due to the fact that the tribes now known as 


Indians (who first appeared upon the eastern 
slope of the Alleghanies about that time) 
drove them from their southern hunting- 
grounds, and forced them to seek safety in 
the inhospitable North, compelling them to 
reside upon the sea-shore, because the land 
produced but little game, while the sea every- 


where abounded in fish. Hence their name, 
derived from the Indian word Esquimatlik, 
applied to them in derision, and signifying 
“eaters of fish.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 195.) 

“1817, February. I have been at this time, 
as at many others, very seriously impressed 
with the belief of the immediate influence of 
the Spirit of that great and gracious Being, 
who promised by the mouth of Him whom 
He sent into the world, that it should be, in 
his true disciples, a teacher of all things, and 
a guide into all trath. There has been felt 
this evening a still small voice, whispering in 
the secret of my soul, and gently opening 
what would be required of me. It has been 
given me to see with an unusual degree of 
clearness, that there will be an important post 
—an honorable station for me to hold, if lam 
but faithful to the smaller discoveries of duty ; 
that the track, which for ashort space I have 
been stepping in, though likely to lead me in 
the way of usefulness, is not the track ap- 


pointed for me; but that way will be opened, 
in due time and manner, to engage in a more 
extensive occupation, even a high and holy 
calling. I speak not here of a prospect of en- 
gaging publicly as a minister among Friends, 
but of religious usefulness generally. I desire 
not to be misunderstood, and thus to bring 


reasonings and fleshly wisdom, or concernin 

which I seemed then to be uncertain and un. 
decided, now brighten up into clearness, so ag 
to make me conclude that they are indisputa. 
bly right for me to adopt. And surely, I ma 

add, no sooner is a truth clearly manifested 
a duty distinctly marked out, than it should 


disgrace on the Truth, or the true lovers of|without hesitation be obeyed. With regard 


it: I therefore can scarcely forbear to mention 
the view of my mind, as it is and has been on 
this matter. I have long mourned day and 
night, and have been grievously affected with 
the rapid advances which the enemy of souls 
is making, in the earth at large, on professing 
Christians generally. Under this impression 
my soul has been weighed down more or less, 
for the space of above two years with little 
intermission, even before I came into acquaint- 
ance with that Society, of which I was born 
a nominal member. My very health, I be- 
lieve, has been at times injured by this con- 
stant anxiety ; which was not to be erased or 
smothered by close application to business, or 
by society, or recreation. My concern has 
been much increased by a review of the depth 
of perdition from which | have been plucked, 
even as a brand from the burning: and by the 
deplorable effects of sin on those, with whom 
in my vile courses I kept company. Now I 
believe I may not with innocency or impunity 
quench, or reject, or make light of such con- 
cerns and impressions as have their founda- 
tion in Truth, and the end of which is the 
advancement of Truth ; nor am I at liberty to 
treat such thoughts as he did, who said, ‘Go 
thy way for this time, when I have a con- 
venient season I will call for thee ;’ forasmuch 
as I know not that another opportunity may 
be afforded me. I therefore feel bound to en- 
courage and cherish good impressions by all 
means and at all times. The oftener I have 
considered this important and extensive sub- 
ject, the more strongly have I been induced 
to believe, that sacrifices will be called for at 
my hand; and that I shall be constrained to 
take up my daily cross in a peculiar manner, 
not only as to things which are wrong in 
themselves, but as to those which have a ten- 
dency to evil, and even in many things which 
religious people account innocent and allow- 
able. O! when I read in the Scriptures the 
very excellent precepts and instructions given 
for us to follow; and when I examine closely 
the conformity of the lives of those by whom 
the precepts are delivered ; my admiration at 
the coincidence in every minute particular, is, 
as it were, swallowed up in mourning, at the 
declension of the present professors of the 
same religious duties. By such considera- 
tions and reflections, my soul is stimulated 
very fervently and frequently to petition Him, 
who is the fountain of all good, that He would, 
in his own time and way, aid his own cause ; 
that He would be pleased to regard the sighs, 
the cries, and the tears of His exercised peo- 
ple—‘ His own elect, which cry day and night 
unto Him,’ for the advancement, extension, 
and prosperity of every thing that is good. 
“1817, March. The subject of dress has 
very frequently come under my serious con- 
sideration,—it has of late been still more often 
and more deeply impressed on my mind; and 
as I have kept quiet and calm, singly desirous 
to know and to do whatever might be re- 
quired, the matter has opened more and more 
clearly before my view ; and some things with 
regard to it, which had been hitherto hid from 
me, whilst in a disposition to follow my own 


to my present dress, and outward appearance, 
it is evident there is much to alter. That 
dress, from which my forefathers have with. 
out good reason and from improper motives 
departed, to that dress I must return: that 
simple appearance, now become singular, 
which occasioned and still continues to oceg. 
sion the professor of the Truth, suffering and 
contempt, the same must I also take up, and 
submit to the consequences thereof. Some 
may object to this, as if it were improperly 
‘taking thought ;’ but I differ from them, not 
in the rule itself about the anxiety bestowed 
on clothing, but about the application of that 
rule. It is right, if the vain customs, folly 
and fashion of this world, have *insinuated 
themselves into any branch of our daily con- 
duct, to eradicate them, with every one of 
their useless innovations, whatever trouble, 
anxiety, or persecution it may cost us. But 
after we have orfce broken our bonds, we 
shall find a freedom from anxiety, trouble, or 
thought about our apparel, far surpassing the 
unconcern and forgetfulness, which seems to 
deaden the spiritual eye and apprehension of 
the slave of custom.” 

Would that such, under our name, who as- 
sert that they feel called upon to bear a tes- 
timony against our testimony to plainness of 
speech, behavior, and apparel ; as well as those 
who, not having much partaken of the sweets 
of obedience, or, with the Apostle Paul, have 
not gloried in the cross of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, would gladly find an excuse for not 
yielding to so world-renouncing a testimony, 
might with our enlightened Author again 
take this “subject under serious considera- 
tion.” How instructive are his words: “As 
I have kept quiet and calm, singly desirous to 
know and do whatever might be required, the 
matter has opened more and more clearly be- 
fore my view.” He afterwards speaks of 
things being hid from him, whilst in a disposi- 
tion to follow his own reasonings and fleshly wis- 
dom, &c. Is not this the true cause and ground 
of any turning away from, of slighting or dis- 
regarding the testimonies of our forefathers, 
which, being so contrary to the spirit and 
usage of this world, tend perhaps more than 
any other one thing, to mortify and humble 
the pride and haughtiness of the natural 
heart! Moreover every budding of a true 
growth in grace, and in the kingdom of Christ 
Jesus, must ever have its beginning in obedi- 
ence to the day of small things. “ He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also 
in much,” says that Prince and Saviour, who 
mostly if not always tests the allegiance, obe- 
dience, and love of His followers by some such 
humiliating requisition of duty. If faithful 
in the small tithes (if small they be) called 
for, such faithful ones are gradually made 
rulers over more. But, if on the contrary, we 
deny our Saviour in the, so called, small dis- 
coveries of His light and truth, there is infi- 
nite danger of our being left blindly to our- 
selves—to our own devices, and to walk in 
our own deceitful and deceiving ways. 

O! may none make light of the observance 
of testimonies which, when yielded to in obe- 





dience to the law of the Lord inwardly re- 
vealed, have been so fruitful for good in teach- 
ing self-denial, as well as in restraining our 
young people from those places of resort, 
where, disguised and unknown as Friends, 
they can act more in accordance with the 
desires of the natural heart, and with the 
slaves of pleasure, fashion, and custom. 

But firm is the belief, that the testimonies 
of our Society are co-extensive with its exist- 
ence. That He who gave them to our fore- 
fathers to maintain before the world, and at 
the cost of so much self-denial and reproach— 
«The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tamely”—will never allow them to fall wholly 
to the ground ; but will yet in tender compas- 
sion raise up those here and there, who, like 
John Barclay, shall not draw back nor falter 
in a faithful maintenance of the doctrines and 
testimonies of this religious Society upon its 
original foundation. 

What if upon Jooking back to an illustrious 
by-gone ancestry, who, “ With the courage 
of martyrs followed their Lord,” there seem 
room for the suggestive verse, 

“Those days are long past, and new light rises o’er us, 

No longer we suffer such hardship and loss ; 

The ‘ March of Refinement’ now opens upon us, 

And points other ways than the way of the cross.” 

The Lord in the riches of His mercy can 
yet turn back the threatening surge; can 
again favor this branch of His heritage, and 
build up our waste places ; can turn and over- 
turn, and settle a faithful people. May He 
hasten it in His own time. 


For “The Friend.” 
Central Arabia. 
(Concluded from page 202.) 

“On the evening of the 2lst we were sit- 
ting up late, talking over the needful pre- 
parations of the journey, and drinking coffee 
with a few good-natured townsmen, who had 
no objection to a contraband smoke; a prac- 
tice for which our dwelling had long since 
become famous or infamous, when a rap at 
the door announced ‘Abd-Allah—not the 
prince, but his namesake and confidential re- 
tainer. ‘ What brings you here at this hour 
of the night?” said we, not overpleased at the 
honour of his visit. 

“’ The king’ (for such is in common Ri’ad 
parlance the title given to the heir-apparent) 
“sends for you; come with me at once,” was 
his short and sharpanswer. “Shall Barikat 
come with me?” said I, looking toward my 
companion. “The king wants you alone,” re- 
plied the messenger. “Shall I bring one of 
my books along with me?” “There is no 
need.” “ Wait a few minutes while we get a 
cup of coffee ready for you.” 

“This last offer could not in common de- 
cency be refused. While the ceremony was 
in performance, I found time to exchange a 
few words with Aboo-’Eysa and Barakat. 
They agreed to dismiss the guests, and to re- 
main on the alert for the result of this noc- 
turnal embassy, easily foreseen to be a threat- 
ening one, perhaps dangerous. Yet the fact 
of my companion’s not being also sent for, 
= to me a guarantee against immediate 
peril. 

“The royal messenger and myself then left 
the house, and proceeded in silence and dark- 
ness through the winding streets to the palace 
of ’Abd-Allah. Arrived there, a short parley 
ensued between my conductor and the guards, 
who then resumed their post, while the for- 
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mer passed on to give the prince notice, leave- 
ing me to cool myself for a minute or two in 
the night air of thecourtyard. A negro then 
came out, and beckoned me to enter. 

“ The room was dark, there was no other 
light than that afforded by the flickering 
gleams of the firewood burning on the heartb. 
At the further end sat ’Abd-Allah, silent and 
gloomy; opposite to him on the other side 
was ’Abd-el-Lateef, the successor of the Wah- 
habee, and a few others, Zelators, or belong- 
ing to their party. Mahboob was seated by 
’Abd-el-Lateef, and his presence was the only 
favourable circumstance discernable at a first 
glance. But he too looked unusually serious. 
At the other end of the long hall were a 
dozen armed attendants, Nejdeans or negroes. 

“ When I entered, all remained without 
movement or return of greeting. I saluted 
’Abd-Allah, who replied in an undertone, and 
gave me a signal to sit down at a little dis. 
tance from him but on the same side of the 
divan. My readers may suppose that I was 
not at the moment ambitious of too intimate 
a vicinity. 

“ After an interval of silence, ’Abd-Allah 
turned half round towards me, and with his 
blackest look and a deep voice said, “I now 
know perfectly well what you are; you are 
no doctors, you are Christians, spies, and rev- 
olutionists (‘ mufsideen’) come hither to ruin 
our religion and state in behalf of those who 
sent you. The penalty for such as you is 
death, that you know, and I am determined 
to inflict it without delay.” 

“Threatened folks live long,” thought I, 
and had no difficulty in showing the calm 
which I really felt. So looking him coolly in 
the face, I replied, ‘‘ Istaghfir Allah,” literally, 
“ Ask pardon of God.” This is the phrase 
commonly addressed to one who has said 
something extremely out of place. 

“The answer was unexpected: he started, 
and said, “Why so?” “ Because,” I rejoined, 
“vou have just now uttered a sheer absurdity. 
‘Christians,’ be it so; but ‘spies,’ ‘ revolution. 
ists,’/—as if we were not known by everybody 
in your town for quiet doctors, neither more 
nor less! And then to talk about putting me 
to death! You cannot, and you dare not.’ 

“ But [can and dare,” answered ’Abd-Allah, 
“and who shall prevent me? you shall soon 
learn that to your cost.” 

“ Neither can nor dare,” repeated I. “We 
are here your father’s guests and yours for a 
month and more, known as such, received as 
such. What have we done to justify a breach 
of the laws of hospitality in Nejed? It is im- 
possible for you to do what you say,” contin- 
ued I, thinking the while that it was a great 
deal too possible after all; the obloquy of the 
deed would be too much for you.” 

“ He remained a moment thoughtful, then 
said, “ As if any one need know who did it. 
I have the means, and can dispose of you 
without talk or rumor. Those who are at 
my bidding can take a suitable time and place 
for that, without my name being ever men- 
tioned in the affair.” 

“The advantage was now evidently on my 
side ; I followed it up, and said with a quiet 
laugh, “ Neither is that within your power. 
Am I not known to your father, to all in his 
palace ? to yourown brother Sa’ood among the 
rest? Is not the fact of this my actual visit 
to you known without your gates? Or is 
there no one here ?” added I, with a glanceat 
Mahboob, “who can report elsewhere what 
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you have just now said? Better for you to 
leave off this nonsense ; do you take me for a 
child of four days old? 

“He muttered a repetition of his threat. 
“ Bear witness, all here present,” said I, rais- 
ing my voice so as to be heard from one end 
of the room to the other, “that if any mis- 
hap befals my companion or myself from 
Ri’ad to the shores of the Persian Gulf, it is 
all’Abd-Allah’s doing. And the consequences 
shall be on his head, worse consequences than 
he expects or dreams.” The prince made no 
reply. All was silent; Mahboob kept his eyes 
steadily fixed on the fireplace ; ’Abd-el-Lateef 
looked much and said nothing. 

“Bring coffee,” called out’Abd-Allah to the 
servants. Before a minute had elapsed, a 
black slave ee with one and only one 
coffee-cup in hishand. Ata second sign from 
his master he came befaqye me and presented it. 

“ Of course the worst might be conjectured 
of so unusual and solitary a draught. But I 
thought it highly improbable that matters 
should have been so accurately prepared ; be- 
sides, his main cause of anger was precisely 
the refusal of poisons, a fact which implied 
that he had none by him ready for use. So I 
said, “ Bismillah,” took the cup, looked very 
hard at ’Abd-Allah, drank it off, and then 
said to the slave, “ Pour me out a second.” 
This he did ; I swallowed it, and said, “ Now 
you may take the cup away.” 

“The desired effect was fully attained. 
‘Abd-Allah’s face announced defeat, while the 
rest of the assembly whispered together. The 
prince turned to Abd-el-Lateef and began 
talking about dangers to which the land was 
exposed from spies, and the wicked designs of 
infidels for ruining the kingdom of the Mus- 
lims. The Kadee and his companions chimed 
in, and the story ofa pseudo- Darweesh travel- 
er killed at Derey’eeyah, and of another (but 
who he was I cannot fancy ; perhaps a Per- 
sian, who had, said ’Abd-Allah, been also re- 
cognized for an intriguer, but had escaped to 
Mascat, and thus baffled the penalty due to 
his crimes), were now brought forward and 
commented on. Mahboob now at last spoke, 
but it was to ridicule such apprehensions. 
“The thing is in itself unlikely,” said he, 
“and were it so, what harm could they do?” 
alluding to my companion and myself. 

“ On this I took up the word, and a general 
conversation ensued, in which I did my best 
to explode the idea of spies and spymanship, 
appealed to our own quiet and inoffensive 
conduct, got into a virtuous indignation 
against such a requital of evil for good after 
all the services which we had rendered court 
and town, and quoted verses of the Coran re- 
garding the wickedness of ungrounded sus- 
picion, and the obligation of not judging ill 
without clear evidence. ’Abd-Allah made 
no direct answer, and the others, whatever 
they may have thought, could not support a 
charge abandoned by their master. 

“'This kind of talk continued a while, and 
I purposely kept my seat, to show the un- 
concérn of innocence, till Mahboob made me 
a sign that I might safely retire. On this I 
took leave of ’Abd-Allah and quitted the pa- 
lace unaccompanied. It was now near mid- 
night, not a light to be seen in the houses, 
not a sound to be heard in the streets, the sky 
too, was dark and overcast, till, for the first 
time, a feeling of lonely dread came over me, 
and I confess that more than once I turned 


my head to look and see if no one was follow- 
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ing with ‘evil, as Arabs say, in his hand.|tains a peculiar extraction, which is supposed|body, and then from one 


But there was none, and I reached the quiet 
alley and low door where a gleam through the 
chinks announced the anxious watch of my 
companions, who now opened the entrance, 
overjoyed at seeing me back sound and safe 
from so critical a parley. 

“Our plan for the future was soon formed. 
A day or two we were yet to remain in Ri’ad, 
lest haste should seem to imply fear, and 
thereby encourage pursuit. But during that 
period we would avoid the palace, out-walks 
in gardens or after nightfall, and keep at 
home as much aspossible. Meanwhile Aboo- 
*Eysa was to get his dromedaries ready, and 

ut them in a court-yard immediately adjoin- 
ing the house, to be laden at a moment’s no- 
tice. 

“During the afternoon of the 24th we 
brought three of Aboo-’Kysa’s camels into 
our courtyard, shut the outer door, packed 
and Jaded. We then awaited the moment of 
evening prayer ; it came, and the voice of the 
Mu’eddineen summoned all good Wabhabees, 
the men of the town-guard not excepted, to 
the different mosques. When about ten min- 
utes had gone by, and all might be supposed 
at their prayers, we opened our door. Mob- 
eyreek gave a glance up and down the street 
to ascertain that no one was in sight, and we 
led out the camels. Aboo’Eysa accompanied 
us. Avoiding the larger thoroughfares, we 
took our way by bye-lanes and side passages 
towards a small town-gate, the nearest to our 
house, and opening on the north. Nobody 
was in watch at the gate. We crossed its 
threshhold, turned south-east, and under the 
rapid twilight reached a range of small hil- 
locks, behind which we sheltered ourselves 
till the stars came out, and the ‘ wing of night,’ 
to quote Arab poets, spread black over town 
and country. 

“ We drew a long breath, like men just let 
out of a dungeon, and thanked heaven that 
this much was over. Then, after the first 
hour of night had gone over, and chance 
passers-by had ceased, and left us free from 
challenge and answer, we lighted our camp- 
fire, drank a most refreshing cup of coffee, 
set our pipes to work, and laughed in our 
turn at ’Abd-Allah and Feysul.” 

The travellers made their way in safety 
across the arm of the great desert which in- 
tervened between the Central Plateau and 
the fertile regions, bordering on the Persian 
gulf. After narrowly escaping with life from 
a shipwreck between two Arabian ports, 
they returned unharmed to Syria, from whence 
they had set out on their adventurous tour. 


The Fever Tree—The cultivation of the 
Eucalyptus globulus (says Littel’s Living Age) 
is making great progress in the South of 
France, Spain, Algiers and Corsica ; nor is this 
to be wondered at, remarks the Medical Times 
and Gazette, if an account lately given of its 
virtues, by Professor Gubler, is even partially 
true. It is a native of Tasmania, where it 
was of old known to the natives and settlers 
as a remedy for fever. It prefers a marshy 
soil, in which it grows to a gigantic height 
with great rapidity. It dries the soil by the 
evaporation from its leaves, and shelters it 
from the sun, thus preventing the generation 
of marsh miasm. Its wood is hard as teak. 
Every part of it is impregnated with a bal- 
samic oil, of camphor-like odor; and, besides 
a notable quantity of astringent matter, it con- 


to contain an alkaloid allied to quinine. At 
any rate, its efficacy in intermittent and marsh 
fevers has gained for it in Spain the name of 
the “fever tree.” It is a powerful tonic and 
diffusible stimulant, does wonders in chronic 
catarrh and dyspepsia, is an excellent anti- 
septic application to wounds, and tans the 
skins of animals, giving the fragrance of 
Russia leather. 


ae 


SPRING. 


The sweet south wind, so long 
Sleeping in other climes, on sunny seas, 
Or dallying gayly with the orange-trees 

In the bright land of song, 

Wakes unto us, and nitenty sweeps by, 
Like a glad spirit of the sunlit sky. 


The laborer at his toil 
Feels on his cheek its dewy kiss, and lifts 
His open brow to catch its fragrant gifts— 
The aromatic spoil 
Borne from the blossoming gardens of the south— 
While its faint sweetness lingers round his mouth. 


Selected. 


The bursting buds look up 
To greet the sunlight, while it lingers yet 
On the warm hill-side; and the violet 
Opens its azure cup 
Meekly, and countless wild flowers wake to fling 
Their earliest incense on the gales of Spring. 


The farmer, in his field, 
Draws the rich mould around the tender maize: 
While Hope, bright-pinioned, points to coming days, 
When all his toil shall yield 
An ample harvest, and around his hearth 
There shall be laughing eyes and tones of mirth. 


The reptile that hath lain 
Torpid so long within his wintry tomb, 
Pierces the mould, ascending from its gloom 
Up to the light again ; 
And the lithe snake crawls forth from caverns chill, 
To bask as erst upon the sunny hill. 


Continual songs arise 
From universal Nature; birds and streams 
Mingle their voices, and the glad earth seems 

A second Paradise ! 
Thrice blessed Spring! thou bearest gifts divine! 
Sunshine, and song, and fragrance, all are thine, 


Nor unto earth alone— 
Thou hast a blessing for the human heart, 
Balm for its wounds and healing for its smart, 
Telling of Winter flown, 
And bringing hope upon thy rainbow wing, 
Type of eternal life, thrice-blessed Spring ! 


Discovery of Vaccination—Dr. Thomas, in 
his Biographical Dictionary, gives the follow- 
ing notice of Jenner and his great discovery. 
Dr. Jenner was born at Berkely in Gloucester- 
shire, England, in 1749. He studied surgery 
at Sodbury, and afterwards went to London, 
where he attended the lectures of the cele- 
brated John Hunter with whom he formed 
an intimate friendship. He commenced prac- 
tice at Berkeley, and obtained a high reputa- 
tion for skill. His attention was first called 
to the subject of vaccination by hearing a 
country woman remark that she could not 
take the small pox because she had had the 
cow pox. Upon investigating the subject, he 
ascertained that milkers frequently caught a 
disease from an eruption on the cow’s udder, 
and that to such persons it was impossible to 
communicate the small pox by inoculation. 
Jenner related the circumstance to several 
eminent men in the profession; but they 
treated it with ridicule. By further experi- 
ments he clearly demonstrated the fact that 
from one of the several eruptions to which 
cows were subject, the true cow-pox, as he 
termed it, could be propagated to the human 


person to another 
and that this was a preventive of the small 
pox. After nearly twenty years of experi- 
ments he published “An Enquiry into the 
Causes and Effects of the Variole Vaccing” 
(1798) and soon after more than seventy phy- 
sicians and surgeons signed a declaration of 
their entire confidence in the truth of Jenner’s 
theory. He was rewarded by Parliament for 
his discovery by a present of £10,000 in 1802 
and a grant of £20,000 in 1807. He also re. 
ceived marks of distinction from the Emperor 
~§ a and the King of Prussia. Died in 

Napoleon, the first French Emperor, also 
treated Dr. Jenner with great consideration, 
and at various times liberated many prisoners 
who were confined in France on his interces- 
sion. When Dr. Wickham was imprisoned, 
Jenner was applied to as the fittest person for 
soliciting his liberation. This was at the time 
of Bonaparte’s greatest animosity to England, 
The time chosen for presenting Jenner’s letter 
was when the emperor was in his carriage 
and the horses were about being changed. 
On seeing the paper he exclaimed, “Away! 
away!” The Empress Josephine, who ac- 
companied him, said, “ But, emperor, do you 
see who this comes from? Jenner!” He 
changed his tone of voice instantly, and said, 
“ What that man asks is not to be refused,” 
and the petition was immediately granted. 
[t is said the emperor never refused any re- 
quest made by Dr. Jenner, who, of course 
was careful not to apply too frequently. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 

About this time many mouths being open- 
ed in our meetings to deolare the goodness of 
the Lord, some that were young and tender 
in the truth would sometimes utter a few 
words in thanksgiving and praises to God: 
that no disorder might arise from thence in 
our meetings, I was moved to write an epis- 
tle to friends by way of advice in that matter: 

All my dear friends in the noble seed of God, 
who have known his power, life and presence 
among you, let it be your joy to hear or see 
the springs of life break forth in any; through 
which ye have all unity in the same feeling, 
lifeand power. And above all things take heed 
of judging any one openly in your meetings, 
except they be openly profane or rebellious, 
such as are out of the truth, that by the power, 
life and wisdom ye may stand over them, and 
by it answer the witness of God in the world, 
that such, whom ye bear your ae 
againstare none of you, that therein the trut 
may stand clear and single ; but such as are 
tender, if they should be moved to bubble 
forth a few words, and speak in the seed and 
Lamb’s power, suffer and bear that ; that is 
the tender. And if any should go beyond 
their measure, bear it in the meeting for 
peace and order’s sake, and that the spirits 
of the world be not moved against you. But 
when the meeting is done, if any be moved to 
speak to them, between you and them, one or 
two of you that feel it in the life, do itin the 
love and wisdom that is pure and gentle 
from above, for love is that which. edifies, 
bears all things, suffers long and fulfils the 
law. In this ye have order and edification, 
ye have wisdom to preserve you all wise and 
in patience, which takes away the occasion of 
stumbling the weak, and the occasion of the 
spirits of the world to get up, but in the ro 
seed, the heavy stone, ye keep down all that 
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js wrong, and by it answer that of God in all. 
for ye will hear, see and feel the power of 
God preaching, as your faith is wholly in it 
(when ye donot hear words) to bind, to chain, 
to limit, to frustrate, that nothing shall rise 
nor come forth but what is in the power; 
with that ye will hold back, with that ye will 
jet up and open every spring, plant and spark, 
in which will be your joy and refreshment in 
the power of God. 1656.—From the Journal 
of Geo. Fox. 


The Red Coral.—This beautiful marine pro- 
duction, though also occurring in the Ethiopic 
Ocean and about Cape Negro, is chiefly found 
in the Mediterranean, on the shores of Pro- 
yence, about the isles of Majorca and Minorca, 
on the south of Sicily, and on the coast of 
Africa. It grows on rocky bottoms, and fre- 
quently in an inverted position, or downwards 
from under the surface of stones, generally at 
a depth of several hundred feet. 

When alive, the soft rind which invests the 
valuable stony axis is studded with snow-white 
polyps. The fishing is still carried on in the 
game way it was described by Marsigli 150 
years ago. The net is composed of two strong 
rafters of wood tied crosswise, with leads fixed 
to them; to these they fasten a quantity o 
hemp twisted loosely round and intermingled 
with some loose netting. This apparatus is 
let down, and while the boat issailing or being 
rowed along, alternately raised and dropped 
80 as to sweep a certain extent of the bottom; 
and to entangle the coralsin its coarse meshes, 
The labor, as may be imagined, is very great; 
frequently after a long toil, the net is brought 
up empty, or filled only with other marine 
productions, which, however interesting to 
the naturalist, are worthless to the coral- 
fisher ; and not seldom great exertions are re- 
quired to loosen it from the rocks, among 
which it has got entangled. 

The chief seat of the coral-fishery is at pre- 
sent along the coasts of Algeria and Tunis, 
where it is almost exclusively carried on by 
the Italians, who fit out more than 400 small 
ships, or “ coralines,” of from five to sixteen 
tons, for this purpose. In spring this fleet 
of little vessels leaves the ports of Torru del 
Greco, Sicily, Sardinia, and Genoa, and pro- 
ceeds toits various points of destination, where 
it remains until the autumnal gales compel 
the fragile “coralines” toretire. Every month 
or fortnight the products of the fishery are 
delivered up to agents in Bona, or La Calla, 
under whose direction the corals are sorted, 
packed in cases, and sent to Naples, Leghorn, 
or Genoa, where they are cut, polished, and 
manufactured into necklaces and other orna- 
ments or trinkets. About 4,000 sailors are 
employed in the fishery, each man receiving 
an average pay of 380 francs for the season, 
which he almost entirely brings home with 
him, his trifling expenses on land being gener- 
ally defrayed by the small pieces of coral he 
manages to conceal from the sharp eye of the 
“padrone.” The average quantity of coral 
fished by each “coraline” amounts to about 
six hundred weight, and the total value of the 

fishery to more than £200,000, without taking 
ito account the produce of the fisheries at 
Stromboli, in the Straits of Messina, and other 
parts of the Italian coast. 

The manufactured articles sell of course for 
a much higher price, so that the red coral is 


in Leghorn and Genoa, several large manu- 
factories work exclusively for that distant 
market.— Hartwig. 
For “The Friend.” 
Late Hours. 

Facts—When I was young, I was privi- 
leged to unite in social evening gatherings 
with others, at the houses of some of our 
most respectable Friends—the practice then 
was for the young people to gather at from 
5 to 6 o’clock in the evening, rarely ever later 
than 6 o’clock. When refreshments were 
given at all, these would be served from 8} to 
9 o’clock ; and after a little further social con- 
verse, the guests would feel liberated to return 
to their homes; reaching them at from 10 to 
quarter past. Vow, however, such companies 
usually gather from 74 to 8 o’clock. Refresh- 
ments are served from 94 to 10 o’clock, and 
the youthful guests reach their homes from 
11} to 12 o’clock. This is very demoralizing, 
and paves the way to more damaging ex- 
cesses. The remedy is in the hands of the 
parents who so kindly open their houses and 
thus keep bright the social chain among our 
young people, which is so desirable; and which 
ought to be freed from every thing which 
would in the least degree lower the standard 
of purity. Let parents giving the entertain- 
ments only exercise their lawful authority in 
this matter, and I believe they will find the 
young people just as willing to observe suit- 
able as unsuitable hours. The whole practice 
of late hours is simply a yielding to the de- 
mands of a pernicious fashion which ought to 
be resisted. “A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient.” 


Philadelphia, 2d mo. 17th, 1872. 


Utilization of Coal Dust. 

To bring into practical use the coal dust or 
slack coal is a question which has attracted 
and is still attracting much attention from 
practical and scientific men. Immense quan- 
tities of fine coal are produced annually in the 


then compressed, was too expensive and waste- 
ful. 

Among cements used in Europe to consoli- 
date coal dust, the best and the cheapest is 
undoubtedly potter’s clay; the most usual, 
coal tar and its derivative, solid or fluid pitch. 
The coal selected is always bituminous or 
semi-bituminous of short flame and well wash- 
ed. 
In this country many attempts have been 
made to convert anthracite coal dust into a 
solid combustible. For this purpose, gum, 
coal tar, petroleum, asphaltum, rosin, solutions 
of glue, alkalies, silicates, magnesium, graha- 
mite, the remains of fabricated oil, &., have 
been used, and the processes patented. These 
various experiments of solidifying anthracite 
slack have been failures. If the lamp was 
not solidified under a heavy pressure, the fire 
would consume the resinous substances before 
half of the heating power of the coal had 
been obtained, and the lump would slack in 
the fire. If on the contrary, the slack was 
compressed by a heavy pressure, the lamp 
would stand the fire without slacking, but a 
powerful pressure would expel from the lumps 
thus manufactured almost every amount of 
hydrogen, and in burning it would remain in 
the fire as a dead mass, but partly consumed, 
in consequence of the adhesion of the ashes. 

In Liege, Ham-sur-Sambre, and Tamines- 
sur-Sambre, Belgium, where anthracite is 
mined, the working population are burning 
anthracite coal dust, by mixing with it from 
30 to 40 yer cent. of yellow clay. It will be 
easily understood that such a large proportion 
of clay must reduce considerably the burning 
qualities of the coal. Still after a fire has 
been started with ordinary bituminous lump 
coal, they pile upon it the artificial fuel, and 
they obtain a fire lasting sometimes a whole 
day without replenishing. This coal is made 
simply by hand. About eleven years ago, at 
Ham-sur-Sambre and Tamines-sur-Sambre, 
factories were erected to manufacture that 
kind of fuel by machinery, and as the process 


ordinary operation of mining and preparing|of manufacturing artificial fuel from bitumin- 
coal for market. In the anthracite coal re-|ous coal dust and coal tar had been consider- 
gions this waste is constantly being piled up|ably improved, the same machinery was ap- 
around the mines in vast, unsightly mounds, |plied to the manufacture of artificial fuel from 
burying the mining villages and sadly en-|anthracite coal dust and clay. It gave excel- 
croaching on the limits of many of the chief|lent results, and allowed the proportion of 
towns. 


In Europe, the slack of the bituminous 
and semi-bituminous has been utilized by mix- 
ing it with raw coal tar, fluid pitch, or dry 
pitch, and compressing it intolumps or bricks 
by appropriate machinery. Factories have 
been erected in England, Germany, Belgium 
and France. In this last country more than 
twenty factories are in full operation, and 
some of them, as in Havre, for instance, are 
even importing the bituminous coal dust from 
England. 

According to the report made by the United 
States Commissioners to the Paris Exposition 
of 1867, the manufacture of artificial fuel 
amounted in 1866 to 1,200,000 tons. 

Many plans for consolidating coal dust with- 
out cement at all have been tried, and the ac- 
complishment of this end is very desirable, 
but has not as yet been attained. Evrard, in 
France, and Bessemer, in England, tried it, 
but could not succeed. The bricks prepared, 
according to the plan of Evrard, by mere pres- 
sure, burnt well, but could not bear transpor- 


clay to be reduced to 20 per cent. The factories 
alluded to are still in full operation, and al- 
though the coal is far from being of a good 
quality, although it has to be sheltered, as it 
disintegrates by the action of moisture, the 
factory at Tamines produces 400 tons daily. 

Clay is the best agglomerant, and is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest and the easiest to be 
got. A peculiarity of the clay is its progres- 
sive contractility at very elevated temperature 
and the only objection to its use is its per- 
meability and the increase of the ash. A 
slight increase in the percentage of the ash 
is not to be regarded as a serious defect. 
Such increase gives little trouble and does 
not lessen greatly the heating capacity of the 
combustible ingredients. 

One of the most practical plans which has 
been made public for utilizing the waste coal 
has been submitted for examination to the 
Franklin Institute, and the committee on 
science and arts reports very favorably. The 
inventor reduces the proportion of clay to 
seven per cent., and by dipping the lumps in 


by no means an inconsiderable article of trade. 


tation. The process of Bessemer, in which|a bath of benzine in which rosin has been 
reat quantities are exported to India, and 


the coal was heated almost to redness and'dissolved, renders the lumps impervious to 
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moisture. Lumps which had laid in water 
for twelve hours were found to have lost none 
of their compactness and to be still dry in the 
interior. 

The inventor asserts that the cost of man- 
ufacture at the mines will not exceed $1 per 
ton. It takes three gallons of benzine and 
eighteen pounds ofrosin No.3 torender one ton 
of artificial fuel impervious to moisture, the 
size of the lumps being two cubic inches. If 
such be the case this is certainly an invention 
of great value, worthy the serious attention 
of capitalists, as there is no doubt that the 
manufacture of artificial fuel will take its 
place in the future among the great industries 
of the world.—NV. American. 


Little things in Religion.—Little words, not 
eloquent speeches nor sermons; little deeds, 
nor miracles nor battles, nor one great act of 
mighty martyrdom, make up the true Chris- 
tian life. The little constant sunbeam, not 
the lightning; the waters of Siloam, “ that 
go softly” on their meek mission of refresh- 
ment, not the waters of the river “ great and 
mighty,” rushing down in torrent noise and 
force, are the true symbols of a holy life. 

The avoidance of little evils, little sins, 
little inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little 
follies, little indiscretions aud imprudences, lit- 
tle foibles, little indulgences of self and of the 
flesh, little acts of indolence, of indecision, or 
slovenliness, or cowardice, little equivocations 
or aberrations from high integrity, little bits 
of worldliness and gayety, little indifference 
to the feelings or wishes of others, little out- 
breaks of temper and crossness, or selfishness, 
or vanity ; the avoidance of such little things 
as these goes far to make up at least the neg- 
ative beauty of a holy life. 

And then attention to the little duties of the 
day and hour in public transactions, or private 
dealings, or family arrangements ; to the lit- 
tle words and tones, little benevolences, or 
forbearances, or tendernesses ; little self-deni- 
als, self-restraints, and self thoughtfulness ; lit- 
tle plans of quiet kindness and thoughtful con- 
sideration for others ; punctuality and method 
and true aim in the ordering of each day, 
these are the active developments of a holy 
life, the rich and divine mosaics of which it 
is composed. 

What makes yon green hill so beautiful? 
Not the outstanding peak, or stately elm, but 
the bright sward which clothes its slopes, 
composed of innumerable blades of grass. It 
is of small things that a great life is made up ; 
and he who will acknowledge no life as great 
save that which is built up of great things, 
will find little in Bible characters to admire or 
copy.—Pulpit and Pew. 


Power of Influence.—The stone flung from 
my careless hand into the lake splashed down 
into the depths of the flowing water; and 


that was all. No, it was not all. Look at 
those concentric rings, rolling their tiny rip- 
= among the sedgy reeds, dipping the over- 

anging boughs of yonder willow, and pro- 
ducing an influence, slight but conscious, to 
the very shore of the lake itself. That hasty 
word, that word of pride or scorn, flung from 
my lips in casual company, produces a mo- 
mentary bie pen ; and that is all. No, it 
is not all. It deepened that man’s disgust at 
godliness; and it sharpened the edge of that 
man’s sarcasm; and it shamed that half-con- 
verted one out of his penitent misgivings; 


and it produced an influence, slight but eter- 
nal, on the destiny of an immortal life. Ob! 
it is a terrible power that I have, this power 
of influence; and it clings tome. I cannot 
shake it off. Itis born with me; it has grown 
with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength. It speaks, it walks, it moves; it is 
powerful in every look of my eye, in every 
word of my lips, in every act of my life. I 
cannot live to myself. I must either be a 
light to illumine, or a tempest to destroy. I 
must either be an Abel, who by his immortal 
righteousness, being dead, yet speaketh ; or 
an Achan, the saddest continuance of whose 
otherwise forgotten name is the fact that 
man perishes not alone in hisiniquity. O breth- 
ren! this necessary element of power belongs 
to you all. Yoursphere may be contracted ; 
your influence may be small; but a sphere 
and influence you have.— W. H. Punshon. 


Selected. 

I have been renewedly confirmed in the 
great advantage to families, and even to 
small children, that results from sitting down 
in solemn silence and therein waiting upon 
God. I have seen the children much broken 
and tendered in such seasons. So that even 
when there has not been a word spoken, the 
tears have rolled down their cheeks, and their 
looks have beenevidently expressive of heart- 
felt sensations. This practice also learns them 
silence and subjection ; it curbs their wills and 
habituates them to restraint, and a patient 
waiting for their parents’ permission to en- 
gage in their little diversions. The habits of 
silence, subjection and patient waiting for per- 
mission, are very useful to children from in- 
fancy to mature age, and many suffer much 
for want of it. I have also seen much ad- 
vantage to children, and indeed to whole fam- 
ilies, from the practice of a solemn pause at 
meals; it learns children stillness, decency 
and reverence. And where it is done in a 
feeling manner, with minds rightly turned to 
feel after God, and experience his blessing, 
and is not practiced in a light, formal man- 
ner, it tends to season and solemnize the minds 
of young and old. I have seen it done in a 
very careless, lifeless manner, with scarce any 
reverence ; divers of the family conversing 
not far from the table; and scarce any sense 
of the divine presence prevalent in the minds 
of those around it, and perhaps the pause, 
scarce long enough to allow of much solid 
sensibility, or reverential acknowledgment 
of the favors received from the bounty of a 
gracious God in the ample provisions of his 
providential care for our bodies, or his con- 
tinued extension of fatherly regard to our 
immortal souls. I think such an undevout 
appearance can be very little to the divine 
acceptance, but where a proper pause is ob- 
served, and the Lord is therein seriously 
sought to, the mind being feelingly impressed 
with a sense of his aid and assistance, and all 
branches of the family are reverently silent, 


Our Responsibilities.—Rebecca Jones, before 
she became a member of this religious So. 
ciety, thus writes :—“TI frequently compared 
my situation about this time with that of the 
children of solid Friends, many of whom, I 
perceived, walked widely from their holy pro- 
fession. I thought if I had been favored with 
privileges like those which many of them en. 
joyed, I had not had so much work for re. 
pentance. Oh, that they did but see and 
rightly understand the manifold obligations 
they are under to the everlasting Father, and 
also to their pious parents. Oh, the unspeak- 
able advantage of an early education in virtue 
and the fear of the Lord! Certainly in the 
great day of decision it will but add to the 
weight in the scale against those who pursue 
lying vanities, forsake their own mercies, and 
rebelliously turn their backs on the admoni- 
tions, counsel and instruction of tender, pious, 
heart-aching parents.” * * * “Be not 
high-minded, but fear,’ was the solemn admo. 
nition frequently sounded in the ears of my 
soul.” 
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Our attention has been called to an Act 
now under consideration in the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, entitled, “An act for the 
reorganization, regulation and discipline of 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania, and to 
provide for the enrolment of the Militia.” 

It is not a little remarkable, that although 
Pennsylvania was purchased and founded as 
a colony by a Friend, who is admitted, we 
believe, by every unprejudiced historian, to 
have been an enlightened statesman as well 
as a sincere Christian, and who took especial 
care to secure to all who might become citi- 
zens under the government he instituted, the 
right of conscience ; and although the enjoy- 
ment of that right was conscientiously re- 
garded and.vigilantly protected, so long as 
Friends retained the government in their own 
hands, yet ever since it has passed into the 
control of other Christian professors, their re- 
ligious principles and conscientious scruples 
respecting the unlawfulness of war, and their 
obligation to abstain from all participation in 
it, though well known to have been held by 
the Society from its rise, have been disregar- 
ded. While others of the States, when en- 
acting laws that contravened these principles 
and scruples, have so far regarded the de- 
mands of Christian charity and justice, as to 
exempt Friends from their operation, Penn- 
sylvania has rigidly visited upon them the 
punitive infliction of fines and imprisonment 
for not complying with requisitions, from the 
performance of which their whole history de- 
clared they were conscientiously restrained. 

This is the more striking, when we take 


it is an oblation well pleasing in the sight of|into consideration the clear and emphatic 


God, and very useful to such families. 1 am 
morally certain that I have many a day 
gone through the cares and concerns of life 
with much more composure, stability, satis- 
faction and propriety for the strength and 
assistance I have found in drawing near to 


terms in which Wm. Penn sets forth the in- 
alienable character of the right of conscience, 
and lays down his determination that every 
one living in, or who should thereafter live in 
the province, who “acknowledged one al- 
mighty God,” should then and ever after en- 


God, in solemn silence in my family, and I|joy that right. ‘“ Because no people,” he says, 


wish the practice of reverently adoring him 


in this way may increase more and more. 
—Job Scott. 


‘can be truly happy, though under the great- 
eat enjoyment of civil liberties, if abridged of 
the freedom of their consciences as to their 





religious profession and worship, and Almigh- 
ty God being the only Lord of conscience, 
ether of lights and spirits, and the Author 
as well as object of all divine knowledge, 
faith and worship, who only doth enlighten 
the minds, persuade and convince the under- 
standings of people; I do hereby grant and 
declare that no person or persons, inhabit- 
ing in this province or territories, who shall 
confess and acknowledge one Almighty God, 
the Creator, Upholderand Ruler of the world, 
and profess him or themselves obliged to 
live peaceably under the civil government, 
shall be, in any case, molested or prejudiced 
in his or their person or estate because of his 
or their conscientious persuasion or practice, 
nor be compelled to frequent or maintain any 
religious worship, place or ministry, contrary 
tohis or their mind, nor do or suffer any other 
at or thing contrary to their religious persua- 
sion.” And again, ‘‘ And because the happi- 
ness Of mankind depends so much on the en- 
joyment of liberty of their consciences, as 
aforesaid, I do hereby solemnly declare, prom- 
ise and grant for me, my heirs and assigns, 
that the first article of this Charter relating 
to liberty of conscience, and every part and 
clause therein, according to the true intent and 
meaning thereof, shall be kept and remain, 
without any alteration, inviolably forever.” 

Under the Charter containing these articles 
the province of Pennsylvania was settled, at 
first principally by Friends, who, having suf- 
fered cruel persecution in Great Britian, came 
here in the expectation that they would find 
an asylum where they and their successors 
would be allowed to live unmolested, in ac- 
cordance with the sacred truths of the gospel 
recorded in the New Testament, as they had 
been opened by the Holy Spirit on their 
understandings and sealed on their hearts. 
From that day to the present time no one can 
say that either their conduct or conversation 
as citizens of the State, or members of civil 
society, has been such as to forfeit the right 
thus solemnly guaranteed to them ; or that, 
although restrained by their sense of duty to 
their Savior from taking any part in aid of a 
military system, or in carrying on war, they 
have not uniformly performed the obligations 
resting on good citizens. 

So sensible were the eminent men who, in 
the Conventions of 1790 and 1837, framed the 


Constitution of the State, that the right of 


conscience and of worshipping God in accord- 
ance therewith, as guaranteed by Wm. Penn, 
could not be revoked, that in each case they 
aimed to secure its enjoyment by the follow- 
ing strong and far-reaching declaration. 

3d. “All men have a natural and inde- 
feasible right to worship Almighty God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences : no man can of right be compelled to 
attend, erect or support any place of worship, 
or to maintain any ministry against his con- 
sent: no human authority can in any case 
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fully admitted that the rights of conscience | 


are natural, conferred upon man by his Crea- 
tor and Judge alone, and, being such, they 
are indefeasible and inalienable by any human 
authority. It must therefore follow that any 
action or law, whether emanating from a Con- 
vention, a Legislature or any other authority, 
which interferes with the exercise of this 
right by any one who “acknowledges one 
Almighty God,” and “professes himself ob- 
liged to live peacefully under the civil govern- 
ment,” is contrary to a fundamental provision 
of the Constitation, and is absolutely and for- 
ever forbidden by the 26th section, which we 
have quoted. 

The 87th Section of the pending Bill pro- 
vides that there shall be a “State Military 
Fund,” raised annually, “at the rate of fifty 
cents for each person on the last military en- 
rolment,” returned by the Inspector General 
to the Adjutant General. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, with others specified, is to estimate the 
whole amount of this military fund to be 
raised throughout the State, and the propor- 
tion thereof to be paid by each county, certi- 
fying the same to the Auditor General of the 
State. Section 89, “lt shall be the duty of 
the Auditor General, as soon as said certifi- 
cate is received for the year * * * to notify 
the County Commissioners of the several coun- 
ties of this State, of the amount required as 
aforesaid from their counties respectively ; 
which amount shall be taken into account by 
said commissioners when they make their es- 
timate of the probable expense of their coun- 
ties for the ensuing year, and in addition to 
the county rates and levies now authorized 
by law, there shall be levied and collected, as 
other county rates and levies now are, a tax 
sufficient to raise the amount as aforesaid 
charged to the counties respectively ; which 
amount shall be paid into the State treasury, 
at the same time that other levies upon coun- 
ties for State purposes are paid ; said amounts, 
so levied and collected for military purposes, 
and paid into the State treasury, shall be held 
exclusively for military purposes.” 

By this it will be seen that every taxpayer, 
whether within the age of 18 and 45 years— 
the limits which include all who are subject 
to military duty—or not, is subjected to the 
payment of this tax, the proceeds of which 
are to “be held exclusively for military pur- 
poses.” Of course this is a levy which it is 
generally known no Friend can pay, consist- 
ently with his religious principles, and he will 
therefore be subjected annually to all the pen- 
alties, loss and distress inflicted by its collec- 
tion through process of law. The law notonly 
interferes with, but it destroys the free exer- 
cise of the right of conscience, which is posi- 
tively forbidden by the Constitution, andif the 
members of a christian church may be thus 
mulct in damages for not deserting their chris- 
tian faith in one particular, they may be simi- 
larly punished by the legislature for not giv- 


whatever, control or interfere with the rights of|ing up every other article of their religious 


conscience ; and no preference shall ever be 
given by law to any religious establishment or 
mode of worship.” 


26th. “To guard against transgressions of] rely on the following clause in Section 2d of 


the high powers we have delegated, We de- 
clare that every thing in this article [relating 


to the rights of conscience] is excepted out of 


the general powers of government, and shall 
forever remain inviolate.” 


belief. 
In defence of such a palpable infringement 
of a solemnly guaranteed right, it is usual to 


the Constitution. “Those who conscientiously 
scruple to bear arms shall not be compelled 
to do so, but shall pay an equivalent for per- 
sonal service.” 


But the tax proposed to be 
raised by this militia law, is not, perhaps in a 
These provisions of the State Constitution| majority of cases, to be an equivalent for per- 
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by the law from any one over forty-five years of 
age; therefore those over that age are proposed 
to be taxed simply and solely to raise a fund to 
be applied exclusively to military purposes. 
We think however it is clearly demonstrable 
that the clause we have quoted, authorizing 
the imposition of a fine, as an equivalent for 
citizens not being compelled, if practicable, 
into violation of their conscientious scruples, 
being in direct antagonism to those sections 
which declare the rights of conscience to be 
paramount to human authority, indefeasible 
and unalienable, and that no legislature shall 
ever trench upon them, must be, according to 
a fair construction of the whole letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, null and void. It 
is an attempt to do that, which the instru- 
ment containing it, has just before declared 
there was no human authority todo. Could 
this be doubted, there is nevertheless ample 
evidence that the legislature may exercise 
discretion, and that it is not bound to impose 
such a law upon those who conscientiously 
scruple to bear arms, or to contribute in aid 
of military measures, because they cannot be- 
tray their religious faith. The Section of the 
Constitution from which the clause just re- 
ferred to is taken, declares, “'The freemen of 
the Commonwealth shall be armed, organized 
and disciplined,” &c.: this includes all the free- 
men, and there is nothing said any where to 
exempt any one. Yet in the 1st Section of 
the pending Bill, all freemen not between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years, are exempted, and 
various other exceptions to the general re- 
quisition are made ; among which are paupers, 
vagabonds, habitual drunkards, ministers of 
the gospel, judges and many others ; showing 
that the legislature scruples not to exercise 
discrimination as to the intent and application 
of that clause of the Section of the Constitu- 
tion which declares that the freemen of the 
commonwealth shall be armed, organized, &c. 
Now if the legislature can so discriminate as 
to exempt paupers, vagabonds, drunkards, 
ministers, judges, and many others, from the 
operation of this clause, surely their hands 
are not so tied that they may not exempt 
from the operation of the succeeding clause, 
those who they well know cannot pay a tax for 
any military purposes because of their firm 
belief that in so doing they would disobey the 
commands of Christ the Saviour of the world. 

There are christian societies, the members 
of which, though conscientiously opposed to 
war, do not scruple to pay a tax for military 
purposes, nor a fine for not training; but it is 
not so with Friends. They have ever felt re- 
ligiously restrained from contributing in any 
way towards the support ofa military system, 
or voluntarily paying for exercising the right 
of liberty of conscience, and there is no valid 
reason why they should not be exempt there- 
from in accordance with the clear intent and 
meaning of the provisions made therefor in 
the Constitution. 

There are other objectionable features in 
the proposed Bill, but our space will not allow 
of a moro extended review at the present 
time. 

The whole history of Friends shows they 
are ever ready and willing to give their full 
share of support to the civil government under 
which they live, and to obey actively all laws 
which do not contravene the requirements of 
the gospel, as they understand and believe 
them ; also to suffer unresistingly the penalty 


show conclusively that those who framed it,! sonal service, for that service is not required|imposed where their active compliance can 
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not be conscientiously yielded, and it isa sad| The irae pS comments 7 ms oer $1.62; amber, om. Rye, * cts. Yellow corn, 68 
lightenment of| Versy over the Alabama claims, declares England and|cts.; western mix Octs. Oats, 54a 56 cts, La 
east — oe fact by no means |4™erica are both wrong, and fears that protracted mis- 94.29} cts. Hams, 12a 13 cts, Clover-seed, 9a 1a 
’ ’ 


. |understanding may lead to a rupture. ets. ‘Timothy, $3.65 per bushel. About 1,800 
honorable to the character of Pennsylvania, The Opinione Nationale asserts that a conspiracy has| cattle sold te ‘Avene Drove-yard. Extra at the 
which owes so mach to the liberal christian | been discovered, in which three generals under the late] 8 cts., a few choice at 9} cts.; fair to good, 6} a7 cts, 


policy, and the sound, upright social system Emperor are leaders. Their plan was to disperse the)and common 4 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Sheep sold at 6 
with which Friends inaugurated her introduc- Assembly by force, and take possession of the govern-|a 7 cts. per lb. gross for common, 74 a 8 cts. for 


tion among the governments of the earth, ment, when they were to be supported by a large num-|and 10 cts. for choice. Sales 16,000 head. Corn fed 


; . )\ber of ex-officers and soldiers of the empire from the| hogs sold at $7.75 a $8.50 per 100 lbs. net. Recej 
cherished and strengthened her safe and rapid | north. 3.792 head ‘Baltsmore —White atts TE dint vdiae 
’ 


development, that for a long series of years The Spanish government invites offers for the con-|69 cts. Oats, 52a 56 cts. Rye, 98 cts. a $1.08. Cn: 
she has refused them the free enjoyment of|struction and laying of the telegraph cable between |cinnati—Family flour, $7.25 a $7.40. Wheat, $1.58 q 
their religion, and has persisted, in times of|SPain and the Saenaee to be extended to some Spanish }$1.60. Corn, 47 cts. Oats, 42 a 45 e. Lard, 9 a 9} 

Sali coat oid possession 1n America. cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.29. No. 2 do, 
peace as well = of war, to turn a deaf car to The Official Gazette publishes the text of the armistice | $1.26. Ne 2 corn, 40h cter No 2 oats, 32} cts. & 
their pleadings for immunity from laws which between Spain and the South American Republics,| Louis—Family flour, $8 a $8.35. No.2 winter red 
they cannot obey, and maintain their alle-|agreed to at Washington. wheat, $1.65; No. 2 spring, $1.35. No. 2 corn, 41} cts, 
giance to the Prince of Peace. A Madrid dispatch of the 19th says: The resignation | No. 2 oats, 374 cts. Barley, 87} cts. No.2 rye, 79 cts, 

of the Ministry causes considerable excitement. It was| Lard, 8% cts. 
: . thought last night that Senor Sagasta would be entrust- 
An esteemed friend writes us, that on com-| <4 by the king with the duty of forming a new Cabinet, 

paring some quotations from the Scriptures— but it is now said the task will be delegated to Admiral 
having quotation marks—contained in an |Topete or General Serrano. 


article on page 196 of the current number of| _ Dispatches received in London from Teheran, state 
our Journal, he finds they are not verbally that the famine in Persia continues with unabated 
’ 


: : severity. Many persons were dying daily from starva- 
correct, though conveying the meaning. Wel tion, 


would be obliged if our correspondents would| London, 2d mo. 19th.—Consols, 923. U. 8. 5-20’s 
be careful to verify such quotations before |of 1862, 913; of 1867, 92}; ten-forties, 88}. 

sending their contributions, as our time will| _Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 11}d.; Orleans, 11} a 

¢ allow us to attend to it.—Eva 11jd. California wheat, 12s. 6d. per 100 Ibs. 

not & , Unirep Stares.—Congress.— Many speeches were 
made last week in both Houses, but the amount of ac- 
tual legislation accomplished was not important. In 
the Senate much time has been occupied in debate on a 


r 2 resolution offered by Charles Sumner for the appoint- 
to the Alabama claims, has been laid before Parliament, | ment of a committee of seven members to investigate 


and is published. The statement is long and is divided |the sales of arms and ordnance stores to the French 
into ten parts. The document concludes as follows:| government during the late war between Germany and 
While England regrets the departure of the rebel cruis-|}'rance. The preamble insinuates that these sales had 
ers from her ports, she cannot acknowledge the justice | been made to the French agents with the privity of the 
of the claims against her for pecuniary damages for United States government, and also that the entire pro- 
their acts. The United States must solidly establish the| ceeds had not reached the U. S. Treasury. Some of 
fact of England’s negligence. England is ready to ac-|the speakers denounced Sumner’s resolution as uncalled 
cept the award of the tribunal, whether favorable or | for, and dictated by a spirit hostile to this country, and 
unfavorable. She desires only that it be just. that most of the statements made in its support were 
The English expedition to search the interior of)false, It is denied that the government had any know- 
Africa for Dr. Livingstone, has left London, £5,000) ledge of, or interest in, the sales referred to. A supple- 
having been subscribed to defray its expenses. mentary civil rights bill was read in the House of Re- 
The attention of the British House of Commons has presentatives on the 19th inst. It proposes to punish 
been called by several members to the coolie traffic, and | discrimination on account of color in schools, theatres, 
the part taken therein by citizens of Portugal, Spain, |cars, hotels, places of public worship, &c., by fine and 
and Cuba. The traffic was denounced as a disgrace to| imprisonment, and makes it the duty of U.'S. officers 
civilization, and a greater evil than the slave trade. to enforce the law. A motion to reject was defeated, 
Dennison, late Speaker of the House of Commons, |g9 to 116; but it will probably fail for want of a two- 
has been created a peer, and admitted into the House} thirds vote. ri 
of Lords as Viscount Assington. The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
The House of Commons has passed the ballot bill to|486. There were 136 deaths from small pox, 52 of con- 
a second reading, by a large majority. sumption, 42 inflammation of the lungs, 24 disease of 
It is stated that about £100,000,000 are annually ex-|the heart, and 17 old age. The number of boys attend- 
pended in the United Kingdom in strong drink. The|ing public schools in this city, on the first of the year, 
government draws a yearly revenue of over £26,000,-|was 40,462, of girls 40,613; attending night schools, 
000 from the manufacture and sale of intoxicating |6,353: total 87,428. The school expenditures for the 
drinks. year were $1,370,457 ; the number of teachers employed 
The assassin of the Governor-General of India has|1,668. The report of the City Controller shows the net 
been tried, convicted, and sentenced to death. Francis} receipts from taxes during the year 1871, to have been 
Napier, Governor of the Madras Presidency, has suc- | $6,184,252. ’ 
ceeded the Earl of Mayo as Governor-General. During the sixteen years, from 1856 to 1871, inclu- 
Sir Charles Dilkes addressed his constituents at|sive, the shipment of treasure from San Francisco 
Chelsea on the 19th, in a long and powerful speech.|amounted to $677,523,082. In 1869 the shipments 
He protested against the effort to suppress free discus-| were $56,708,201, and in 1871 they were only $17,253,- 
sion of monarchical principles. He had attacked the|/347. The greater part of the gold and silver produced 
monarchy because of the evils it engendered. Never/in California now goes east on the Pacific railroad. 
did the rich less understand the wants of the poor, and| Recent advices from the officers in charge of the 
should they continue to ignore them grave results would| Apache Indian Reservations in Arizona and New 
follow. He warned his opponents to beware, or they | Mexico, give an encouraging view of the working of the 
might push the people too far. Alluding to the rela-| peace policy of the government. 
tions of England and the United States, he attributed] It appears from official documents that the number 
the existing state of ill-feeling to the ignorance which|of steamers inspected by the United States officials, 
prevailed in the aristocratic circles of American institu-| during 1871, was 3,307; the value of property destroyed 
tions. Sir Henry Hoare, Dilkes’ colleague in Parlia-|by fire, explosion, collision and wreck, was $3,234,000, 
ment, followed in a speech in defence of the crown. He] and the number of lives lost 1,455. 
was frequently interrupted by the audience. The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
Washburne, the American Minister, has received in-|on the 19th inst. New York.—American gold, 110}. 
structions from his government to negotiate a postal|U. S. sixes, 1881, 115%; ditto, 1868, 112}; ditto, 10-40, 
treaty between France and the United States. 5 per cents, 1103. Superfine flour, $6.25 a $6.65; finer 


The subscription committee in Nancy, has already |brands, $6.75 a $11. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, 
received 1,500,000 francs contributions to the voluntary |$1.60; No. 2 do., $1.56}; red western, $1.65 a $1.71; 
fund for the payment of the war indemnity. 


white Michigan, $1.774. Canada barley, $1.14; State, 

The adherents of the ex-emperor are actively en-|80 cts. Oats, 52 a 55 cts. Western mixed corn, 71 cts.; 
gaged among the workmen in some localities, endeavor- | yellow, 72 a 73 cts. Philadelphia—Uplands and New 
ing to create a feeling in favor of his return to the|Orleans cotton, 234 a 24 cts. Superfine flour, $5.25 a 
throne of France. $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $10. Red wheat, $1.59 a 



























WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the CommrrTEeE on Instrvc- 
TION will be held in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 
24th instant, at 10 A. M. CHARLES J. ALLEN, 

Second mo. 13th, 1872. Clerk, 











WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher for one of the schools in the 
Girls’ department. Apply to 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple, Del. Co., Penn. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila, 













SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forricn.—The case matey to ~ Geneva a WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
of Arbitration, by the counsel of Great Britain in regar¢ Wanted, a Teacher for the Boys’ 2nd Mathematical 
School. Application may be made to 
Joseph Walton, 413 Walnut St., 
Chas. J. Allen, 304 Arch St., 


Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WANTED 


A Friend to take charge of the Primary Department 
of the Adelphi School for Colored Children, on Winslow 
St. below 13th St. Apply to 

Caleb Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 413 Walnut St. 
Jonathan Evans, 15 North Seventh St. 



























FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia, 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 



























FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. Wonte- 
tnGton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 



























Diep, at the residence of her son, Mahlon Kirkbride, 
on the 15th of Twelfth mo., 1871, MAry KIrRKBRIDE, 
in the 94th year of her age, an elder of Falls Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Bucks Co., Pa. 

——, at Camden, N. J., on the 15th of First month, 
1872, Joun M. Kaicun, in the 76th year of his ae 
a member of Newton Particular and Haddonfiel 
Monthly Meeting. 

. at Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 30th of First month, 
1872, Epwarp Snowpon, of Germantown, aged 52 
years, a member of Frankford Monthly and German- 
town Particular Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 2d of Second month, 1872, at her resi- 
dence in Somerset, Niagara Co., N. Y., in the 50th year 
of her age, MARy M., wife of Levi H. Atwater. 

was an esteemed member of Hartland Monthly Meet- 
ing, an affectionate companion, and a careful and lovin 
mother over a large family of children. She bore wi 
much patience and christian resignation the protracted 
sufferings incident to a lingering disease, and her sor 
rowing friends and relatives are favored with the com- 
forting belief expressed by herself a short time before 
her death, that through Divine mercy “all would be 
well.” 
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